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HE ADMINISTRATION in Washington is taking to itself all the credit 

for the substantial reduction in the income tax of the small payers. 
Great publicity is given the service rendered by the President because he 
eliminated the payment of income tax for those who receive only small 
salaries. Of course this was a great help to the working people who 
~ earned $1,400 or $1,500 a year and were expecting to pay some of it to 
the government. The truth of the matter is, they never should have been « 
taxed. While great stress is placed upon the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of small tax payers will, under the law, be exempt this year, noth- 
ing is said about the multi-millionaires whose surtax has been reduced 
from 40 to 20 per cent, eliminating millions from their taxes, while the 
reduction on the salaries of the small salaried men and women is merely 


a trifle. 
TT FT 


UR TRUSTEES went over our books on March Ist and found that 

we were financially and numerically in fine shape. Not, of course, 
as good as we would like to be but in as good shape as any one could 
expect, taking everything into consideration. Conditions throughout our 
country are not at all booming. There has been quite a drop in employ- 
ment, so at the present time things are not very encouraging. When 
men are out of work our general membership is reduced. 


Vive 


HE ANTHRACITE MINERS are back at work with their organiza- 

tion intact after a struggle of nearly six months for a betterment of 
conditions. While they did not secure any increase in wages, the old 
saying: “It is better to have fought and lost than never to have fought 
at all,” still remains true. No strike is ever lost. The employers have 
learned a lesson they will not soon forget and will not be anxious for 
another conflict. As a result of the suffering and persecution they en- 
dured, the Miners will more zealously guard their organization in the 


future. 
Ty T 


O BE EXACT in small things helps a man to be more perfect all 

around. The man or woman who forgets to give attention to small 
affairs is usually the kind that when a serious situation arises or some- 
thing of importance turns up will be found wanting. Accuracy and 
punctuality are habits that can be cultivated and it means general im- 
provement to the individual who makes a practice of adhering to those 
principles. Pay strict attention to the small matters pertaining to your 
union affairs and you will be able to overcome any serious crisis when 
it confronts you. The fellow who forgets to pay back the quarter which 
he borrowed from you would forget to pay back $1,000 if he could bor- 


row same. 
TTT 


ILFORD MOOTS says, “Who remembers when the organizers, and 
other salaried officers, wrote anything for the Magazine to show they 
were still earning their salaries?” 
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Life Insurance Labor’s New Field 


Lazor life insurance has proved a 
success in other countries and there is 
no reason why it should not prove an 
equal success in America. It is the 
only kind of organization that may 
successfully compete with the capital- 
ist-controlled companies, the only 
kind that may give workers an equal 
opportunity to enjoy the full benefits, 
at least to such an extent as offered 
by the private companies to middle- 
class or wealthy policy holders. 

The principal difficulty that will 
confront the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance company will, of course, be the 
organization of a wide network of 
agencies, while at the same time 
keeping the premium rates as low as 
possible. As the experience of Ger- 
many and of England has shown, 
however, the labor company can eas- 
ily compete with the capitalist com- 
panies by utilizing the union unit or 
the co-operative group as a collective 
agency and thus save a large and per- 
manent expense. 

Not over eager to mass huge 
profits, a labor life insurance com- 
pany will, no doubt, be able to elimi- 
nate for its policy holders such losses 
as are caused by cancellation as a re- 
sult of difficult economic conditions, 
like unemployment, strikes, ete. The 
capitalist companies maintain that 
they benefit little from these cancel- 
lations, owing to the fact that these 
policies, whether active or not, in- 
volve the usual amount of adminis- 
trative expenses. This explanation, 
however, is hardly plausible. These 
companies, in addition, impose upon 
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their policy holders such hardships 
as an unduly long “waiting period,” 
both in the event of death of the in- 
sured and in the case of the dropping 
out of an insured after a substantial 
amount has been paid by him in the 
course of a specified number of years. 

Industrial policy holders of Eng- 
land have been forced to pay an- 
nually 314 million pounds in premi- 
ums to keep up a big army of collec- 
tors for these companies. Needless 
to say that approximately the same 
conditions prevail also in the United 
States and that these conditions can 
be materially ameliorated with the 
entrance of organized labor into the 
business of life insurance. 

The other indirect benefits from 
co-operative labor life insurance to 
the labor movement would be the gen- 
eral strengthening of the workers’ 
position in the national economy of 
the country. 

Big insurance companies are also 
powerful financial and money-lending 
institutions. It stands to reason that 
many of these investments are fre- 
quently used to the detriment of 
workers, serving the anti-union shop 
movement, promoting socially useless 
industry, etc. 

The advent of labor life insurance 
will open up a great avenue for 
massed labor funds to be invested in 
such useful co-operative enterprises 
as homes for workers in the form of 
first mortgages on such property, the 
safest form of investment, and social- 
ly, in this instance, the most useful. 
—By Dr. Herman Frank. 


A World Without Wheels 


What is the world’s most impor- 
tant invention? Each inventor to his 
own invention, of course, but this a 
question which invites a popular an- 
swer. Nations and geographical sec- 
tions of the same nations hold diver- 
gent views on the subject and indi- 
viduals are little nearer in agreement. 

Does not the process of elimination 
confer this honor upon the wheel, a 





pair of which, connected by an axle, 
furnishes transportation and motive 
power for most everything? — 

Without the wheel, modern civiliza- 
tion would be impossible. Mankind 
would be unable to utilize the power 
of water by means of the mill wheel, 
there would be no pulley, wheelbar- 
row, trucks, carriages, bicycles, rail- 
roads, automobiles, drive shafts, nor 
power plants. 

Had this simple and commonplace 
contrivance known as the wheel 
never been evolved all transportation 
would be by the back of man and 
beast except in frigid countries where 
the sled could be used on ice and 
snow. 

It is difficult for the modern man to 
conceive of a wheel-less world and 
yet one sometimes wonders who was 
the first man to discover the prin- 
ciple of the wheel and in what crude 
manner he first made use of that 
principle. 

Perhaps some primitive man was 
let into the secret by accident through 
seeing a tree, felled by his stone axe, 
carried down the mountainside by an- 
other rolling trunk. It is possible 
that a round stone was the Rosetta 
stone of the wheel. 

In some such manner was born the 
idea to which civilization is indebted 
for much of its progress, comfort and 
elegance.—O. P. News. 


The Man Who Pays 


Elbert Hubbard had a characteris- 
tic way of saying things. Here he 
speaks of “The Man Who Pays.” 

“The will to pay is hereditary. It 
is a common fallacy that a man pays 
his debts because he has money. This 
is not necessarily true. On the con- 
trary, the matter of paying has only 
a remote relation to money. 

“On the one hand is your friend 
with plenty of money, who cannot be 
cajoled, threatened, beaten or gassed 
into paying the most ordinary debt. 

“On the other hand, the poor fellow 
without a visible dollar—you know 
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him—who is Johnny on the invoice. 
Money has little to do with either 
case. It is the breed of the man. 

“The man who pays never flashes a 
bank roll; he does not drive a car 
and carry a mortgage at the same 
time; he does not hang up the grocer 
or the butcher for food that he can- 
not afford to eat; he never lights the 
fire without wondering where the 
coal man gets off. He never pitches 
the bluff, nor writes checks dated to- 
morrow; but when the bills come in, 
he is there—with the coin of the 
realm—God bless him! He pays, sim- 
ply because it is the breed. He is the 
balance-wheel of civilization. He is 
the bulwark of society. He is the 
mainspring of commerce. The man 
who pays!” 





Waste in Coal Mines Reaches 
High Figure 


At an open forum in Baltimore, 
John Brophy, president of Anthra- 
cite District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers, said that the waste of coal 
was “almost unbelievable”. He said 
that 500,000,000 tons have been irre- 
vocably and needlessly lost because of 
the faults in the organization of that 
industry. 

“A difference of from 10 to 20 
cents a ton has meant the leaving of 
millions of tons which never can be 
redeemed because under the present 
competitive system that difference 
would have to be sacrificed by the 
mine owners,” he said. 

“The talk of our ‘inexhaustible sup- 
ply of coal’ recalls that heard a few 
years ago about our timber resources. 
The effect of such loose talk will be 
more disastrous in the case of coal 
that it has been in the timber in- 
dustry, because in time we can grow 
more trees, while lost coal is gone 
forever. 

“The accident rate in American 
mines is a crying shame. We have 
twice the number of fatalities re- 
ported in the British mines with half 


the number of miners employed. In 
the bituminous mines of Pennsylva- 
nia alone about 500 men are killed 
annually and even more die in the an- 
thracite mines.” 





Headlines and Virtue 


On the day that “Red” Grange 
signed a contract to act in one film 
and be paid therefor $300,000, Capt. 
Michael J. McCarthy of the Buffalo 
fire department—salary $212.50 a 
month—died of injuries received 
while fighting a fire. “Red” Grange 
commanded a half column of type at 
the top of page 1; Capt. McCarthy 
an inch and a half at the bottom of 
the page, in the home edition of a 
good newspaper in another city. 

“Tn your own good way and at your 
convenience,” asks a correspondent, 
“tell us who, in your opinion, de- 
served the headline.” 

Why, “Red” Grange, of course. 
Headlines are not Victoria crosses, or 
medals of honor. The relative size of 
headlines is principally the measure 
of the novelty, the uniqueness, of the 
event recorded. 

The spectacle of a young man just 
out of college acquiring half a million 
dollars within 30 days is extremely 
rare, even in America. We are ex- 
travagant and we are crazily lavish 
with our rewards to those who amuse 
us. But in all save one case in a mil- 
lion, it still is thorough preparation, 
hard work, persistence, that wins suc- 
cess. When the rule is broken— it is 
news. Thank heaven, this is so. 
When crazy luck is commonplace and 
hard work becomes sensationally 
rare, beware America! 

Men who do their duty through 
long years, faithfully, inconspicuous- 
ly, rewarded only by a clear con- 
science and the respect of their fellow 
men, are not news. The world is full 
of them. That is its glory. Even 
men who are faithful unto death are 
hardly news. Why, they’re every- 
where! They bear us on our jour- 
neys; they fight through blizzards to 
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the bedside of the sick; they serve our 
telephones and telegraphs; they sit 
at radio keys; they mend the lines 
that bring us light and power. They 
drive ambulances, trucks, tugs, street 
cars and trains. Some wear the po- 
liceman’s brass buttons, some the fire- 
man’s silver. Mostly they dress in 
overalls. All do their bit nor look for 
praise. 

So long as men are men, these shall 
be unsung heroes. When to live or 
to die like a man becomes sensational 
news in America we shall be men no 
more.—Editorial, Buffalo News. 





Private Compensation Is Immoral 


Opponents of state-operated work- 
men’s compensation insist that this 
is “an interference with private busi- 
ness.” 

Why should workers’ deaths and 
injuries be exploited for profit? 

Why should these alleged business 
men be permitted to live off misery 
and woe? 

The proposition is immoral and un- 
social. 

The deaths of bread-winners, their 
broken and mutilated lives, crushed 
limbs, scaldings, bruises and burns, 
the poisons of occupational diseases, 
their physical torture and their men- 
tal suffering because of dependents, 
should not be turned to profit for 
others. 

It is inhuman to treat these afflic- 
tions as a “business.” The proposal 
ill befits our boasted civilization. 

The usurer and extortioner are 
outlawed both by statute and an en- 
lightened public opinion, but those 
who gain by the deaths and injuries 
of wage earners have the sanction of 
law and the approval of our moral 
code, 

It is impossible to reconcile this 
shameful business with high social 
standards. 

Preventable deaths and injuries in 
industry will continue as long as so- 
ciety permits these disasters to be an 
object of profit. 


Until compensation is considered a 
penalty for injury and death, rather 
than a pittance to unfortunate work- 
ers and dependents, this question will 
not have its proper place in our na- 
tional ethics and economics. 

When the public accepts the new 
viewpoint private compensation com- 
panies will be considered social out- 
laws.—News Letter. 





No Substitute for Unionism 


The trade union is the only agency 
which workers have developed to 
serve their needs. It is the only 
agency which they control and conse- 
quently it is the only agency which 
they fully trust. In a conflict of 
opinions with management, only an 
independent agency can maintain the 
contention of wage earners. Whether 
in maintaining their rights or ex- 
pressing their views on production 
problems or technical change, if 
workers are to make their contribu- 
tion they must be free to contend for 
their position. 

For example; trade unions helped 
scientific management to correct 
early mistakes by refusing to permit 
men and women to be treated as ma- 
chinery. Scientific management 
learned it was necessary to under- 
stand human nature and to work 
with it instead of against it. Con- 
sent is necessary for co-operation— 
co-operation implies volition, not 
passive non-resistance. 

Obviously employe representation 
plans, drafted by management, are 
essentially different from trade un- 
ions. The trade union is a natural 
outgrowth from the experience and 
ideals of those concerned. It is the 
creation of workers, while the em- 
ploye representation plan originates 
with another party, interested from 
another point of view. 

It is very difficult for many to real- 
ize that co-operation is the antithesis 
of domination. Domination, whether 
through bolshevism, fascism or a 
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company “union,” does not beget co- 
operation. 

Co-operation reflects a high level 
of human living and thinking.—Wil- 
liam Green. 





Industry in 1925 Broke All 
Records 


Washington.—All records for the 
volume of manufacturing, construc- 
tion activity, output of steel ingots 
and the production of automobiles 
and of petroleum were broken in the 
United States in 1925, according to 
a federal reserve board analysis. 
Less workers were employed than in 
previous peak years. 

The board stated that there was an 
increasing rate of production per em- 
ploye in factories. 

The construction activity was pic- 
tured as far in excess of all previous 
records. Manufacturing production 
was nearly 30 per cent greater than 
in 1919, and about 5 per cent greater 
than in 1923, when the former record 
was established. The number em- 
ployed in factories in 1925 was 
smaller than in both 1919 and 1923, 
and only 7 per cent greater than in 
1919. On these figures the board 
based its statement that there was in- 
dicated “an increasing rate of pro- 
duction per employe.’—News Let- 
ter. 





Labor’s Picture Is Barred 


Durham, N. C.—The mayor and 
common council refused to permit 
the exhibition of the moving picture, 
“Labor’s Reward,” in the municipal 
auditorium. The city fathers labored 
long and earnestly over the problem 
of whether the union meeting would 
be a picture show or an illustrated 
lecture. It was finally voted that it 
was a moving picture and the ban 
was agreed to. 

The officials claim that the insur- 
ance rate would be raised $500 if the 
picture was shown, but this is denied 


by insurance men. The Durham 
County Progress, a weekly newspa- 
per published in this city, said the 
claim is “pure bunk,” and that insur- 
ance authorities stated the extra fire 
hazard could be covered at a small 
cost. 

“Many cities have given their 
auditoriums, schools and other pub- 
lic buildings and many times 
churches for the presentation of this 
educational film,” says the news- 
paper. “Because it is strictly educa- 
tional it was recently passed into 
Canada free of duty and without 
payment of the regular $25 censor 
charge.” 

Local trade unionists made such 
protest against the council ruling, 
that the officials finally compro- 
mised by permitting the use of the 
auditorium for a trade union lec- 
ture and without the picture. 

The council’s action is indicative 
of the attitude toward the trade 
union movement in this state. Only 
recently officials of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor asked the governor 
to make a survey of conditions in 
textile mills, but the request was re- 
fused. The state university asked the 
Textile Manufacturers’ association to 
permit students to visit textile mills 
for educational purposes, but this, 
too, was refused. It is a rare thing 
for a North Carolina textile worker 
to earn an average of $20 a week 
for a year. The work week ranges 
from 55 to 60 hours. 





Accidents Are Costly 


New York.—Strike losses last 
year were of minor importance, as 
compared with fatalities and acci- 
dents, according to a report by Wil- 
liam H. Cameron, managing director 
of the National Safety Council. 

More than $1,000,000,000 was 
charged off by industry to 300,000,- 
000 productive working days lost in 
1925. 

“Our 1925 statistics,” he said, 
“show that during the year 87,000 
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men, women and children were killed 
in accidents on the streets, in the 
home and in industrial workshops. 
Of this number 21,000 were killed by 
automobiles, 25,000 fatally injured at 
work and 41,000 killed in public 
places other than the streets. 

“Today our big problem is to con- 
vince employers that accident preven- 
tion work must be a major part of 
their program. We know that most 
of the fatalities in factories can be 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Cameron said many agencies 
are aiding in the reduction of auto- 
mobile and other accidents, “but 
there has been no great movement to 
awaken industry to the terrible toll 
that accidents take every year.” 





Editor Needs Filing System 


Some folks discuss economic ques- 
tions according to their requirements, 
rather than facts. 

There’s the Wall Street Journal, 
for instance. On March Ist it 
printed the stereotyped citizens’ alli- 
ance editorial against trade unions. 
It said President Green favors re- 
striction of immigration to lessen the 
supply of labor. Readers were given 
to understand that this law has cre- 
ated a labor scarcity. 

On September ist last the W. S. J. 
took a contrary position. It said the 
labor supply is sufficient, and if the 
productive machinery of this coun- 
try was operated at full speed, mar- 
kets would be glutted and prosperity 
would end. 

This financial oracle was then 
speaking to business men. There 
was no suggestion of a labor scarcity. 
It faced facts, as it always does on 
such occasions. It said: 

“The main cure for over-produc- 
tion is regulation. If production is 
kept within bounds of consumption 
there will be no dividend cuts and 
wage cuts. The country today can 
turn out more steel, more coal, more 
copper, more oil, more automobiles, 
etc., than the demand calls for. 






“Tf all of these industries permitted 
capacity operation, prosperity would 
be short lived.” 

It might be suggested that a cheap 
filing system, wherein could be re- 
corded declarations on economic ques- 
tions, would be a good investment for 
certain editors.—News Letter. 





Keep in Good Standing 


There is one duty that every union 
man owes both to himself and to his 
organization and that is to keep in 
good standing by regularly and 
promptly paying dues and assess- 
ments. 

Remember that dues are not col- 
lected nor assessments levied except 
to carry on necessary business of the 
organization, and if any considerable 
number of the members are slow 
about making payment the business 
of organization suffers. 

Nor should it be necessary to put 
the organization to the expense of 
sending notices of pending delin- 
quency or sending a paid representa- 
tive to make collections. 

All such methods of collecting dues 
cost money that could be saved by 
each member looking after their own 
standing with their union.- It is a 
form of expense that could be dis- 
pensed with entirely if every member 
would attend to his duty without any 
special reminding. 

Misfortune frequently comes when 
one is least prepared for it and it isa 
common occurrence for a member of 
organized labor who has been in good 
standing most of the time, but who 
through carelessness allows himself 
to go beyond the limits prescribed by 
the by-laws of his organization, to 
meet with some unexpected and un- 
foreseen accident. 

If in good standing he is entitled 
to death benefit, but if he has allowed 
himself to get out of good standing, 
even though it be merely for a day, 
he has thereby closed the door to the 
benefits that he otherwise would be 
entitled to. 
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This of itself is a sufficient reason 
for every member to keep in good 
standing at all times. Every man 
owes that much to himself and to his 
family. 

It may seem harsh to draw the lines 
on those who are just slightly in ar- 
rears of the prescribed limits and yet 
this is the only fair rule to follow. 

To allow the benefits to a member 
who has permitted himself to get be- 
hind would be destructive of the or- 
ganization itself, for it would encour- 
age members to be lax since they 
would be assured of all benefits re- 
gardless of when they paid their 
dues. This would be unfair and un- 
just to those who did make their pay- 
ments when they should be made. The 
man who permits his union dues to 
lag till he is no longer in good stand- 
ing, thereby forfeits all right to claim 
any of the benefits that his organiza- 
tion may have provided. 

When a man gets behind in his 
dues he injures his organization, but 
he injures himself more than anybody 
else. No union man can afford to 
permit himself to get out of good 
standing with his union.—Exchange. 





Educate as Well as Organize 


One of the trade union mottoes 
from the earliest days has been “agi- 
tate, organize, educate.” 

Too frequently sufficient attention 
is not given to the educational fea- 
ture, and yet education is the founda- 
tion upon which trade unionism de- 
pends, and the necessary education is 
not completed until the trade union- 
ist takes a personal pride in the fact 
that he is a member of Organized 
Labor. This trade union education 
can not be carried on altogether at 
the meetings. Much of it, and some 
of the most valuable parts, can only 
be imparted through man to man 
talks with those who are prospective 
members, or those who have already 
joined the ranks. 

Trade unionism of the head may 
mean but little more than the multi- 


plication table or a list of rules. The 
unionism of the heart is the all-im- 
portant factor. If it were not for the 
pride which so many trade unionists 
have in their membership; if it were 
not for the loyalty they feel toward 
trade union principles, a trade union 
movement would be impossible. 

Intelligent agitation, energetic ef- 
forts to organize are necessary at all 
times, but education: is the keystone. 
The opportunities to carry on this 
education are always open wherever 
there are non-union men and the 
welfare of every local depends more 
largely than some men understand 
upon the degree of trade union edu- 
cational effort which is continually 
carried on by the loyal members. 

When a man joins a union he is 
benefiting workers. Every member 
should be made to realize that to 
carry a union card is a privilege to 
be proud of. To accomplish this 
every member must be taught the 
principles upon which trade unionism 
is founded.—Exchange. 





Bad Farm Economics Breed 
Radicalism 


New York.—‘Serious economic 
maladjustment” is responsible for the 
farmers’ tendency toward radicalism, 
according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The board is 
composed of a score of employers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Economic conditions of agriculture 
must be improved if farmers’ radical- 
ism is to be checked, it is said. 

The situation is so serious the 
farmers are not charged with being 
led by “fomenters of discontent,” as 
is the rule when industrial workers 
protest against bad economic condi- 
tions.—News Letter. 





Labor does not need an unfair list 
to remind it of its obligation. It’s the 
“fair list” that counts in these times. 
We like to be reminded of those who 
are our friends. 








EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


T ue CONDITIONS surrounding the working people of our country, at 
this writing, are not at all encouraging. There has been a great deal of 
unemployment in the Middle Western States during the winter months. 
The Eastern States, especially the New England district, were hit harder 
through unemployment than any other section of the country. Today 
there are thousands of working men and women who cannot find em- 
ployment. 

The cost of living is not decreasing although the inference is thrown 
out, through certain bureaus which do not owe their existence to the 
Trade Union Movement, that there has been a substantial reduction in 
the cost of living. The truth of the matter is, to the average working 
man there has not been any material decrease in the cost of living over 
what it was two or three years ago, and while there is an over-supply of 
tenements, apartments and houses, rents seem to stay just as high as 
they have been for several years, with food prices going up, also clothing. 

The outlook for the next six months is not at all bright or encourag- 
ing although there is a possibility of things picking up as soon as the 
sun begins to get warm. Building operations seem to be starting here 
and there, but not on as large a scale as two or three years ago, but 
considerably larger than before the war. 

The political situation is very much disturbed and is perhaps respon- 
sible for the industrial depression now prevailing. The building industry 
has reached its peak and now seems to be on the wane. There are more 
office rooms, houses and business buildings vacant at this time than there 
were for years. The automobile manufacturing industry seems to be 
keeping up pretty well, but it will also reach its peak and it will not be 
at all surprising if another slump in that industry comes within the next 
year or two, because the manufacturers of automobiles seem to be flood- 
ing the world with machines. The improvement in that industry within 
the last year has been due to high-pressure salesmanship inaugurated 
through the system of selling machines on the installment plan backed by 
finance companies acting as subsidiaries to the manufacturing companies. 
All one needs now is about $100.00 and he can buy a $4,000 machine, by 
signing everything he owns over to the agent, agreeing to pay so much 
a month with interest at 6 per cent. Offhand, making the payments 
seems easy when entering into the bargain because usually a man figures 
on having permanent employment and a continuous salary, but sometimes 
changes in working conditions take place and the individual finds himself 
unable to meet the payments, and although he may have quite a sum 
or almost the entire amount paid on the car, if he cannot take care of 
the other two or three payments promptly, the automobile is taken away 
from him. 

Selling on the installment payment plan is sapping the very lifeblood 
of the working people. I cannot too strongly advise our people to keep 
away from the installment plan except when purchasing a home. There 
are more people out with all kinds of lures with which to wiggle from 
the working people the few dollars they earn than there ever was before 
in this, or any other country. For every one man and woman who work 
with their hands there seems to be two or three sharks who are out 
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endeavoring to take from them, through some subterfuge or other, the 
money they have earned. 

Business is nervous, much unsettled and there is a great deal of grum- 
bling going on. There seems to be some, however, who believe that a 
break for the better will take place pretty soon. In the meantime, let 
every man watch his step. Let every union guard carefully its achieve- 
ments and bend every effort toward still greater progress. Don’t be car- 
ried away by illusions and dreams. Have the courage to tackle, by argu- 
ment, the foolish, hair-brained individuals who think they are all power- 
ful and that there is but one side to a question, which is their side. Char- 
acters of this kind bob up every now and then in a union and quite often 
the good members sit back in their seats, smile because they understand 
how silly their utterances are, but let them go without answering them. 
In reality this silence is partial cowardice, because the poor deluded fire- 
eater if not answered, if his rash statements go unchallenged, he believes 
he has made some headway and sometimes does succeed in winning over 
men to his belief, and when such men increase in number it usually means 
the destruction of the union. 

One false step taken by the union can destroy the work of years; 
therefore, the need for the old-time solid, sound-thinking pioneers, who 
built up the organizations, watching carefully against those who might 
destroy the union. There is greater need today than ever before for such 
men to give counsel to the younger men coming into the union. Labor 
is not in any sense all powerful in this or any other country. There are 
always two sides to every question and Labor’s victories have been won 
only through cool-headedness and clear thinking. 

If we can battle along, holding what we have won and gaining 
slightly, whenever an opportunity presents itself, then perhaps, after a 
few years, the spirit of organization will again prevail and we will be 
where we were during the years of the war in numbers, and with a 
determination to stay organized. Help in this great work. It is an 
honor to be engaged in building up our union. Don’t waste your time 
on hobbies. Do something useful. 


vv, 


I woranarous, the city in which our Headquarters is located, is, perhaps, 
the most thoroughly non-union city of its size in America. It has a 
population of about 400,000 and lately a campaign was started, by the 
Chamber of Commerce, to increase the population to one million. 

There are today 50,000 people idle in and around Indianapolis, mostly 
colored people, who have come into Indiana from Kentucky and other 
bordering southern states. 

Wages paid, in most employments in Indianapolis, are low and with 
the number of people already out of work it is a crime to bring other 
people into the city and have nothing for them to do. Los Angeles, and 
other districts, found out what a menace and danger to society a con- 
dition of this kind proved to be. 

The proper thing to do is to increase industry, to encourage manu- 
facturing concerns to come into the city and build up business so that 
work may be assured the toilers before they are encouraged to come into 
a district. Idleness undoubtedly begets crime as men become desperate 
when they cannot get work. 

Employers in and around Indianapolis are not making any money as 
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compared with what similar industries are making in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other thriving cities, where high wages are 
paid and where trade unions have a chance to function legitimately. 
Half of the employers in Indianapolis are on the verge of bankruptcy 
and they boast, through their circulars, that this is a thoroughly open- 
shop city. Yes, it is true, they have an open-shop city, and, in general, 
have a class of workers who are unfit for any employment and who would 
not be hired by many of the employers in other cities. 

Milk wagon drivers in Indianapolis receive from $21.00 to $24.00 a 
week and work long hours, receive no consideration if they have a com- 
plaint, and are laid off at the pleasure of the employer, while in the sur- 
rounding cities, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. Louis, for the 
same work and shorter hours they receive from $35.00 to $50.00 per 
week. In Chicago, men work an eight-hour day on milk wagons, while 
in Indianapolis they work 12 and 14 hours. The same is true of coal 
teamsters and is also true of employment in machine shops and foundries. 
With the exception of the printing trades, and the building trades, who 
are fairly organized, there is not much unionism in Indianapolis. 

The organization of employers is a necessity and should be encour- 
aged, but when they devote their time in an endeavor to destroy the 
organized workers, they are, in their blindness, only destroying or ruin- 
ing their own business. 

I do not-think any one could find a bunch of employers in any city 
where they have done business with our organization who want to do 
away with the union, which has helped them. There are large establish- 
ments throughout the country which have dealt with Organized Labor 
for a number of years and they would not under any circumstances 
change conditions, because they understand today that unless one pays 
they do not get the real stuff either in men or material. If you want a 
$12.00 a week man to handle your expensive truck, then you will get a 
$12.00 a week man who will soon ruin your business and your truck. 

That is what has happened to Indianapolis. Cheap labor has ruined 
the city, it has driven out industry and by adding to the population it 
will only increase the misery now obtaining amongst the working classes 
in this splendid agricultural and mineral state. Advise any worker you 
may know to keep away from the “open shop” scab city of Indianapolis 
if he is looking for decent wages or work. 


i 


M AY IT BE SAID of us when we end our visit here, “He was true to his 
fellowmen. He was clean of heart, and sound in principle. He never 
betrayed his class. He did not crave to be a ‘Hero’ in the limelight, but 
in his soul he was as pure as gold.” 


TTT 


T were IS a strange feeling in the air and we sometimes hear it ex- 
pressed by individuals in the following language: “The country owes me 
a living.” This is one of the most brazen and foolish misstatements ever 
made by anyone, and is usually made by a lazy, useless individual who 
cannot get along anywhere. The country owes no man a living unless he 
goes out and wrestles it from the country. In every walk of life men 
must fight if they wish to better their condition, and the man who grasps 
the country by the throat and says he is going to wrestle with it until 
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it gives him a decent living, that man usually gets what he goes after. 
Weaklings who wait expecting industry or nature to put their arms 
around them and beg them to come and help themselves are usually found 
on the junk pile, where they belong. 


Tr 


Great PREPARATIONS are being made by political leaders at this par- 
ticular time to endeavor to nominate at the primaries, which take place 
in May, in many of the states, the candidates who may be able to com- 
mand the greatest number of votes in the November election. There is 
some fear in administration headquarters in Washington that the Re- 
publican Party may lose a majority of the Congressmen. 

President Harding was elected by a large majority and also had a 
large majority in Congress to back him up. Two years later his party 
lost out in Congress because of dissatisfaction with general conditions, 
especially in large industrial centers. 

The Republican Administration now in Washington is fearful that 
history may repeat itself, as there is now considerable unrest, dissatis- 
faction and grumbling amongst all classes. Mr. Coolidge is a sincere, 
honest man but lacks forcefulness, no matter how the newspapers may 
endeavor to picture him otherwise. 

The farmers are thoroughly at loggerheads with the Administra- 
tion. The workers are confronted with a condition of employment which, 
from day to day, is uncertain, and in addition there are thousands of 
workers who are unable to find employment. Shop keepers are not 
making any money because there is no great rush on the part of the 
workers to spend the few pennies they are earning. When unemploy- 
ment prevails to any extent the shop keepers suffer and through them the 
manufacturers. The average man is not going into a retail furniture 
store and buy a parlor suite if he feels that he is liable to be laid off the 
following Saturday night, and if the retail furniture stores are not doing 
business, then the furniture factories are idle, and so on down the line 
of industries. 

The lifeblood of the nation flows through the pulse of the workers, 
because the workers not only create and manufacture but they consume 
and expend the greater part of their earned income. 

With dissatisfaction existing along around election time, the party 
in power, no matter how hard it works for prosperity, is usually made to 
suffer. The close friend of the President, his campaign manager, Mr. 
Butler, is up for re-election in Massachusetts for United States Senator. 
David I. Walsh will be the Democratic candidate against him. Massa- 
chusetts is normally Republican. Walsh has served two terms, or 12 
years, in the Senate. He is very popular in Massachusetts, where he 
was once Governor. 

Industrial conditions in Massachusetts are in a fearful condition 
with unemployment and dissatisfaction obtaining. Mr. Butler is a large 
mill owner where the employes are non-union and where, in conjunction 
with the other mill operators, wages were reduced, but, from latest news, 
we understand it was through the influence of the President that further 
reductions were prevented in the mills owned and controlled by Mr. 
Butler. 

The Republican Party has plenty of money or funds. The Demo- 
crats have very little. Mr. Walsh was defeated only by a small number 
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of votes by Mr. Gillette at the election when President Coolidge was 
elected. Had it been an off year—no presidential election—the betting is 
that Mr. Walsh would have defeated his opponent. This year there is 
no presidential election and the rumor is that Walsh is liable to win out. 
If he does there will be some calamity howling throughout the nation 
because President Coolidge’s closest friend, Mr. Butler, having been de- 
feated, it will have a tendency to weaken the candidacy of Mr. Coolidge 
two years hence. You can, therefore, judge from the glimpse I have 
given above of the uncertainty and unrest amongst the political leaders 
in Washington and elsewhere. 

It is, however, an ill wind which blows good for no one, and from 
out of this uncertainty may come a change in industrial eonditions during 
the summer months—work to offset the industrial depression, which is 
denied by the newspapers—Republican megaphones—boosting the Ad- 
ministration. 

An attempt will no doubt be made by Capital and by the Adminis- 
tration to increase industry in order to offset the argument of unem- 
ployment. Workers, when they have plenty of work and are receiving 
fairly decent wages, are easily satisfied and forget the lean days they 
experienced a few months previous, and as a consequence vote for the 
party in power. Boosting things two or three months before an election 
is an old political trick which has worked successfully in the past. Do 
not be surprised if this same old sorcery is put into practice during the 
summer months. At any rate, we will welcome anything that will help 
change the stagnation in employment now prevailing throughout the 


country. 
TTT 


Ir THE COOLIDGE BOOM should weaken in any way for the presidential 
nomination, Hoover is waiting and watching, as no man ever watched 
before, to press his name for the office of President. Hoover is no mear 
candidate. He is perhaps as clever, and the most shrewd man that has 
held a Cabinet office in recent years, and as food administrator during 
the war, feeding hungry Europe, his work was marvelous. Calvin will 
have to watch his steps, if he wants to be the next Republican candidate 
for President. 
wT Se Se 


No MAN understands better than I do the value of the old-time leaders 
to our movement. No man gives them more credit than I do for the work 
they have done and are still doing, but every now and then we meet an 
old-time officer who thinks he is so important that all he has to do is to 
lie back on his oars and do nothing. In such a case the sooner young 
blood is put into his place the better it will be for the organization. 


Ty F 


T uz FELLOW who is continually grumbling about his work is usually 
not much of a worker and if he does not like his job the thing for him 
to do is to get out and look for another job. A just grievance is one 
thing, but a chronic dissatisfied kicker is another thing. Business agents 
and officers of a union should be able to discern one from the other. 
Officers of the union, and especially the salaried officers, should have the 
courage to tell such a fellow that his grievances are only imaginary and 
there is nothing real about them. 
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W: ARE WONDERFUL POLITICIANS a week or two before the election, 
but on election day we seem to forget that the birds who are seeking 
re-election never voted for a Labor measure during their careers. The 
thing to do is to mark down in black and white the men who are friends 
of the workers, then stick to your belief, and by your vote put out of 
office those who are not friends of Labor. 


TT 


| ATTENDED the funeral of Brother Hugo Miller in Indianapolis a few 
weeks ago. Brother Miller was a member of the German Typographical 
organization, now affiliated with the International Typographical Union, 
for many years a separate institution, and, perhaps, the pioneer union of 
the printing industry. 

Brother Miller was born in Germany in 1856 and came to this 
country when 14 years old. Going to work at the printing trade in New 
York, he immediately started to organize the printers, and from that 
grew one of the most powerful organizations of Labor in this or any 
other country. 

He was an humble man, highly educated in the trade union move- 
ment, possessed of sound judgment, and always interesting to meet in a 
discussion on any subject. He served his people well, was loved by all 
who knew him, and passed away after having done a man’s work, faith- 
ful to his kind. 

Ty Ft 


Orcanver CASHAL is plugging along in New York and New Jersey, 
slowly and silently building up our organization in that district. He 
is now acting as receiver in Coal Teamsters’ Local No. 553, appointed 
by the General President to that position by order of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. At one time Brother Cashal was secretary-treasurer of 
that local and it was then a real organization. He has a difficult task on 
hand, but he believes he will be able to put the Coal Teamsters of New 
York back again where they were a few years ago. In this work he 
should receive the assistance and co-operation of all of our people in 
New York, especially the coal teamsters themselves, who recently, through 
his efforts and the co-operation of our brothers in Jersey City, received 
an increase in wages amounting to $3.00 per week. 


TTT 


T ue NEXT two or three issues of our Magazine will not be edited by 
me. I am leaving the work in charge of some one else as I will be 
away from the General Office. Our members may rest assured that the 
reading matter which will appear in our Journal will be interesting and 
will be handled and prepared with all the care and thoughtfulness that 
it requires. Our Magazine is the only medium we have of reaching the 
homes of our membership direct, and every assistance should be given 
us by our local officers because when we spread the doctrine of trade 
unionism amongst the members it helps the local union. Members should 
notify the secretary of their local whenever they change their address or 
whenever they fail to receive their Magazine. 


TT FT 


W HO WAS IT who said, “Unless we hang together we shall hang sepa- 
rately?” There was never a time when this saying was more of a truth 
than at the present time. 
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Chicago, Iil. 


March 1, 1926. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Will you kindly give space to the 
following in the official Magazine? 

The newspapers of Chicago on the 
morning of February 17, 1926, pub- 
lished this announcement: 

Teamsters’ Joint Council No. 25, 
I. B. of T., C., S. & H. of A., tendered 
a banquet and dance to the delegates 
and their families in the lacquer room 
at the new Palmer House in com- 
memoration of their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. To the average newspa- 
per reader this brief item was unim- 
portant, to some it was an event of 
great significance. 

Entering the banquet hall one is 
amazed at the beauty and splendor 
of modern architecture. The rich 
draperies and superb decorations are 
evidences of the artist’s skill. Tables 
and plates are set to accommodate 
about four hundred. Arrayed along 
the speaker’s table, presided over by 
Brother Neer who functioned as 
toastmaster, was Tommy Hughes and 
other invited guests prominent in the 
labor, social and political life of our 
community. 

A casual survey of the invited 
guests impressed one with the idea 
that if any miseries or unhappiness 
were prevalent anywhere in this 
wide, wide world they had failed to 
find an abiding place amongst this as- 
semblage. Delegates, their wives and 
sweethearts radiated smiles of peace 
and contentment. The consumption 
of the viands which were of excellent 
quality and abundance interspersed 
with music from a well known local 
orchestra gave added zest to the oc- 
casion and a desire for a feast of 
oratory. 

The speeches delivered by Brother 


Neer, Brother Hughes, Alderman 
Oscar Nelson, vice-president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, and 
Miss Mary McDowell, head of the 
Social Service Department of Chi- 
cago and nationally known as a social 
worker, were very instructive and 
educational and dwelt principally on 
the progress made by the organiza- 
tion and the blessings and benefits 
acquired by unified action. 


Next in order was the formation 
for a grand march. In marching 
around the spacious, well waxed floor, 
each lady was presented with a beau- 
tiful purse and each delegate with a 
leather bill fold as a souvenir of 
this memorable occasion. 


At the conclusion of the grand 
march a circle was formed around the 
hall. Mr. and Mrs. Neer were then 
presented with a massive chest of sil- 
ver tendered by the executive board 
of the Council as a token of their es- 
teem and appreciation and for his 
loyal and devoted fifteen years of 
service as presiding officer of the 
Council. 

Brother Jerry Donovan, secretary 
of the Council and chairman of the 
entertainment committee, is consid- 
ered in a class by himself in promot- 
ing and directing festivities of this 
nature, but this occasion outshone 
any of his former efforts as evidenced 
by the general approval and very en- 
joyable time indulged in by the par- 
ticipants. 

The foregoing was a picture in the 
year 1926. Let us look back twenty- 
five years or more. A daughter of 
one of the old timers now grown to 
womanhood in a curious way re- 
marked, “Dad, are these men really 
teamsters and chauffeurs?” “Yes,” 
was the reply. “Quite a change since 
I was a little girl, eh Dad?” “Yes, a 
remarkable change.” 

In those days the teamster worked 
for eight or nine dollars a week, or 
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fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
with board and in some instances 
sleeping in the hay mow over the 
horses he drove. Conditions and 
hours of service were out of the ques- 
tion. You did the bosses’ bidding 
without protest. There were no em- 
ployers’ associations those days, yet 
there seemed to be a secret under- 
standing amongst themselves as to 
the treatment of their employes. 
There was very little if any variation 
in wages and conditions. 

The miserable and slavish life of 
the teamster, the discouragement 
and lack of spirit naturally refiected 
itself in his personality. His en- 
vironment and companionship were 
not of the select order. 


If those people were just and chari- 
table, with a little investigation they 
would have discovered that the team- 
sters, like other unfortunate workers 
in those days, were the unorganized 
victims of economic exploitation. 


Like the sun emitting from a 
cloudy sky, a-ray of hope was looming 
on the horizon when in 1900 remedy 
was sought in organization. 


In spite of concerted opposition and 
ridicule from the employers and in 
some instances from members of the 
older and skilled crafts the teamsters’ 
union become a reality. It was the 
beginning of a new era destined to 
revolutionize the craft and inspire the 
worker with higher hopes and aspi- 
rations. Like most organizations in 
its formative period serious obstacles 
were to be overcome. Lack of expe- 
rience and education in the move- 
ment was somewhat of a handicap. 
Some of our leaders in the early 
years proved recreant to the trust 
reposed in them, totally unfitted to 
lead in a great cause. Men of the 
same caliber dominated some of our 
local unions and joint councils and 
held office from purely a personal and 
mercenary standpoint. The defeat of 
Con Shea in the Boston convention in 
1907 and the selection of the present 
incumbent, Brother Tobin, marked a 


new epoch in the history of the or- 
ganization. Shea, elected as presi- 
dent at the amalgamation convention 
at Niagara Falls in 1903, chose to be 
advised and controlled by a clique 
who not only violated their obligation 
but who found in the movement a 
source for notoriety and pelf. There 
are few if any of these left. It would 
take pages to record the intrigues 
and despicable work played in the or- 
ganization the years following the 
Niagara convention until the de- 
thronement of graft and perfidy at 
the Boston convention, in 1907. 


It took Tobin and Hughes, with the 
assistance of honest officials, some 
little time to weed out the impostors 
and parasites and place the organiza- 
tion on a sound business basis and to 
carry out the principles and purposes 
for which it was founded. This new 
administration of affairs was quickly 
noticeable in the personnel of the of- 
ficials in both the local unions and 
joint councils. 


In our Chicago Council it was un- 
safe for a delegate to arise and ex- 
press an honest opinion for fear of 
personal violence. Jealousies, suspi- 
cions and animus feelings prevailed. 
Each local union fighting for its own 
individual existence, a dissembled 
machine, with scarcely enough funds 
in the treasury to pay the hall rent. 
Any refined individual or those of the 
gentler sex can now attend the meet- 
ings of the Council without danger of 
any shock to their modesty. Efficient 
leadership, sincere fraternalism, and 
a real desire to be helpful to each 
other, a war chest of forty thousand 
dollars to be utilized in any case of 
emergency, these are the underlying 
factors which has made the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council of Chicago one of 
the most successful labor bodies in 
the country and a contributory cause 
to the prosperous conditions enjoyed 
by its affiliated membership. 

The present status of the move- 
ment was not transformed by a nat- 
ural course of events or the wave of 
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a magic wand. Sacrifices, self denial, 
courage, a determining will power 
were the essential factors for success. 
“What benefits have accrued 
through the medium of organization 
and education in the past years?” 


The twelve to sixteen hours’ labor 
has gone. The average is now about 
eight and one-half hours per day. 
The wages in some of our local crafts 
are as high as $75.00 weekly, and in 
some instances over that amount; 
equal the pay of some of the higher 
skilled mechanical crafts. The ani- 
mosities and autocratic attitude of 
the employers through confidence and 
respect of the union has in a great 
measure been eliminated. Rather 
than come in contact as enemies the 
rule of common sense and justice pre- 
vails in our conferences and a more 
democratic disposition is noticeable. 
The teamsters and chauffeurs, instead 
of being regarded as nobodies, are 
now recognized as an indispensable 
factor in our commercial and indus- 
trial life. Through self reliance the 
social life of our people has been 
greatly enhanced. The elevation of 
the craft and increased remunera- 
tion has enabled them to provide 
more of the comforts of life for those 
dependent upon them and a desire to 
mingle and co-operate with their fel- 
low men. 


Some of our members whose abili- 
ties have been recognized have been 
elevated from the truck to responsible 
appointive and elective public posi- 
tions, and have made good. The crit- 
ics of the teamster and the sarcasm 
to which he was once subjected has, 
through his efforts and education de- 
rived through his. organization, 
forced his recognition as a valuable 
asset to the community and a credit 
to American citizenship. 

A man wearing the emblem of his 
local union should be proud that his 
International organization is officered 
by men who hold the confidence and 
respect of the American labor move- 
ment, and whose organization has ac- 


complished more for the benefit and 
uplift of its membership than any 
body affiliated with the American ~ 
Federation of Labor. 

Yes, a change from 1901 to 1925, 
serfdom to economic freedom through 
organization. 

Fraternally yours, 
AN OLD TIMER. 


[Note: The General Office has the 
name of the writer of the above com- | 
munication but he desires that his © 
name be withheld from publication. 
—EDITOR. ] 





Tying Men to the Job 


The U. S. Steel Corporation is 
offering 100,000 shares of common 
stock to its employes at $136 a share. 
This sort of announcement gives the 
impression of liberality on the part 
of the employers, but stock sales to 
employes are more beneficial to the 
company than to the workers. The 
men who buy stock and pay in install- 
ments dislike strikes and are apt to 
put up with inconveniences in order 
to profit from ownership, not realiz- 
ing that they can never obtain con- 
trol of the business. It is a carefully 
planned move against unionism. The 
price of steel stock has varied since 
the offering from 13134 to 138%, at 
this writing being 134. 





No agency for the protection and 
uplift of the human family has ac- | 
complished as much, in a com- 
paratively short period in history, 
as the trades union movement. 

Battling with ignorance, gross sel- 
fishness and indifference on one 
side, and with arrogance, hostile op- ~ 
position and greed for money on the 
other side, the union cause has 
roused public conscience, allayed the 
fears of alarmists, and gained con- 
cessions for the social betterment of 
the workers. 





It is not what you learn, but what 
you remember that makes you. wise. 
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RGANIZER CASEY of San Francisco has been in Seattle for about 

six weeks endeavoring to straighten out the wage scale of the Laun- 

dry Drivers and was finally successful in getting a three-year union shop 

agreement signed up giving the men an increase in pay amounting to 
almost $4.00 per man. 

It was a wonderful victory for our people and the boys in that dis- 
trict are enthusiastic in their praise of Brother Casey for the service he 
rendered. Our International Union is certainly appreciated by our peo-' 
ple in the Northwestern field. Brother Casey refuses to accept any words 
of thanks because, he says, he only did his duty in this case as he has 
always tried to do in the past. 
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AVE BECK, secretary-treasurer of the Laundry Drivers of Seattle, 

deserves a great deal of credit for the manner in which he handled 

a very delicate situation in the dispute between his union and their em- 
ployers. He deserves to be styled “Diplomatic Dave”. 
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UR LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS in the different sections of the coun- 

try receive a great deal of help from the State Branches. The 
amount paid in the shape of per capita tax is very small, while affiliation 
with the State Branch means help and encouragement to our organiza- 
tions. The State Federation of Labor in Washington, of which Brother 
William Short is president, is continually helping our locals in that dis- 
trict and our organizations in that vicinity swear by him and say he is 


made of the real stuff. Jack Walker, president of the Illinois Federation 
of Labor, is another good friend of the Teamsters and is always ready 
to assist them whenever an occasion arises. If there are any of our locals 
that do not receive help from the State Bodies it must be because they 
do not take any interest in the affairs of those organizations. 
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AMES HOLLAND, who was president of the New York State Fed- 

eration of Labor for many years, has been appointed by Mayor Walker 
to a new position. Jim was a real worker in the state organization and 
was always ready and anxious to lend a helping hand when called upon 
to do so. The new position means promotion and a better salary and 
considerable influence in the financial capital of our country. It is a 
crime, a pity and a shame that the Labor Movement must lose men of 
this kind because of its refusal to pay as much salary as an outside 
employer will pay. Our best wishes go out to Jim Holland in his new 
occupation. 
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RGANIZER ASHTON has been up in Toronto, Canada, endeavor- 
ing to revive the fighting spirit of some of our Canadian brothers, 
to the end that they may see the necessity for organizing and becoming 
members of our organization. He has made some progress. At this 
writing he is back in New York and with Brother Gillespie is helping to 
prepare our brief to be submitted to the Express Officials in a discussion 
which will have taken place by the time you read this Journal, to the end 
that we may better the working conditions of our express members. 
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Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


\—$——AGNKE DROP 


Wear the Emblem of Our _ 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ; 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
r wail 
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